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WE WEAR clothes for three reasons: (1) to protect us from 
the elements; (2) to cover our nakedness; (3) to express 
ourselves. 

What do we mean “express ourselves’? 

Well, each person may dress in his or her own way, choosing 
whatever colors he or she prefers, and the kind and style of 
garments. You rarely ever see two persons dressed alike, unless 
they are twins or soldiers. But the people you see every day 
on the streets and in school, all have their own ideas about 
dress. This is a good thing, because when people can dress 
as they please they have more of a feeling that they are in 
dividuals, and not just one of a mob. 

Now we don't want to give you the idea that clothes and 
external appearance are the most important part of life 
Heavens no. An empty head is made no less a vacuum by put- 
ting a five-dollar hat on it. But, since clothes are something 
you have to wear in civilized society, you might as well wear 
neat-and clean ones, and learn how to buy them economically 
and wear the right ones at the right time. 


McManigal from Globe 

° 
100 a. AMERICANS come to town to do their Saturday shopping, 
Kickapoo Indians from their reservation near Horton, Kansas, standing outside 
@ shop. Note the strong face of man at extreme right, and the fine face of the girl, 
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A STRING of well-known Americans in London: Ambassador Joseph P 
ee Kennedy, his wife and five of their nine children, photographed on the lawn of 
“ty PT § Pie all their new home. People in high positions must pay extra attention to their clothes 
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RIGHT: Two gay w/j 
girls from the Bavarian , 
Mountains in Germany, ; 
dressed in native costume for a festival. 
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WHEN WINTER COMES to China, everybody has to “bundle up” so that they 
can keep warm. Since they can afford only cotton garments, they wear six to eight layers 
of clothing, topping it all off with a special quilt-like coat. These three children are war 
refugees. The young fellow in the center has managed somehow to acquire an umbrella. 


IN ZULULAND winter never comes, so the natives dress accordingly. For the Zulu, 
clothes are mainly decoration, as we can see by their neckpieces, rings and breechcloths. 








YOUR MONEY'S WORTH 
We Go Shopping to Buy Some Clothes 


page and you will see how the 

typical American family spends 
their money. Each coin represents 
one penny, and the total of the ten 
stacks comes to one dollar. 

Out of every dollar earned, this 
typical American family (let’s name 
them Somers, instead of Smith or 
Jones) spend 33% cents for food, 
which is the biggest expense they 
have. 

The next biggest expense which 
the Somers have is for shelter. The 
second stack of 16 pennies represents 
rent (or, if the Somers own their 
home, the 16 pennies represent taxes, 
interest on the mortgage, repairs). 

The third stack, equal in height to 
the second, represents the cost of 
running a house—fuel, light, refrig- 
eration, furniture and fixtures. 

The second and third stacks put 
together give you the total percent- 
age cost of SHELTER of the typical 
American family. This total for 
SHELTER is almost equal to the 
cost of FOOD. 


Tease a look at the chart on this 


American Family 


Now the Somers aren’t rich and 
they aren’t on relief. They are mak- 
ing both ends meet on an income of 
$115 to $125 per month, with a boy 
Fred (14 years old) earning a dollar 
or so a week. Fred and his sister, 
Jane, are in Midville Community 
Junior High School. Midville is a 
small farming community (in New 
Jersey or Nebraska, it matters not 
which), and is about 20 miles away 
from Central City, second biggest 
city in the state. 

Now that you have met the Som- 
ers, let’s return to our stacks of coins. 
They are very important, as you no 
doubt have realized many times 
when you wanted something and 
found that the family stack was low, 
or had disappeared altogether. 

The fourth stack from the left is 
the one we are particularly interest- 
ed in this week. It shows us that out 
of every dollar the Somers spend 
one-tenth goes for clothing — or 
about $12.50 per month. On a yearly 
basis it might be $125 some years, 
and other years as much as $160. It 
varies from year to year, depending 
on how Mrs. Somers and Jane con- 
trol their desire for new dresses, and 
whether Fred has gone through five 
pairs of shoes instead of only three. 

Do not think for a moment that 


these stacks of coins represent the 
relative amounts of money every 
family in the United States spends 
for various things. Far from it. This 
chart shows what the typical family, 
like the Somers, spends. Families that 
are better off will spend more. Fam- 
ilies that are very well off will spend 
much more for clothing than they do 
for-food. If you have the money, you 
can spend, if you have no better 
sense, $10,000 or even more for one 
fur coat (chinchilla, sable, ermine). 

So we see that the money a family 
spends on clothes depends on how 
much the family earns, and on the 
desire of the members of the family 
to have clothes of good style and 
good quality. 


becoming more and more responsible 
for the wise spending of money. It 
will be some time before you have 
to pay rent, but already have consid- 
erable to say about the food your 
family buys (if you want a certain 
kind of breakfast food, you probably 
can get it); and you are becoming 
more and more interested in your 
clothes and how to buy them wisely. 

We can learn much about shop- 
ping from our parents and teachers 
who have had experience in making 
a dollar go as far as possible. 

Let’s listen in on a conversation 
between Mrs. Somers and her son 
and daughter as they discuss a shop- 
ping trip they intend to take. 

Mrs. Somers does some of her 


WHERE THE FAMILY DOLLAR GOES 






Each coin 
represents 
one penny 


Chart from “‘How We Spend Qur Money,”’ 


The Somers (and the millions of 
Americans in their income class, and 
the millions of others worse off) are 
not as well-clothed as they should 
be. President Roosevelt, Secretary 
Ickes and other New Dealers are 
constantly saying that one-third of 
the people of our country are ill-fed, 
ill-clad and ill-housed. 

Our country has the capacity to 
correct this condition. By capacity is 
meant that we have the raw mate- 
rial (cotton, wool, etc.), the ma- 
chines and the labor in sufficient 
amounts to provide decent clothing 
for everybody. Our country’s big 
problem is to regulate work and 
wages so that people will have the 
money to keep the factories busy. 

Boys and girls in junior high are 
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MEDICAL AMUSEMENT 





PERSONAL 
CARE 


shopping in Midville, and some in 
Central City. When she goes to Cen- 
tral City (about once every week or 
more), she may take Fred or Jane 
along to help out. 

Now Mrs. Somers has decided that 
Fred and Jane are old enough to buy 
their clothes by themselves. Fred 
needs a pair of shoes. Jane needs a 
summer dress. To each Mrs. Somers 
gives a five-dollar bill, and, as it is 
Saturday morning, she says “Come 
along, Jane. Fred you get the car 
out.” Not yet a licensed operator, 
Fred is nevertheless a good backyard 
driver, and knows more about the 
car than his parents do. 

Fred jumps to get the car, but as 
he flies out the door he says, “But, 
Ma, I'd rather not go along this morn- 
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ing. Why don’t you let me order 
those shoes I showed you in the Sears 
Roebuck catalogue? They look good, 
and they’re only $3.85.” 

“Just a minute, young man. Stop! 
What do you mean they look good? 
Have you seen them?” 

Fred stops and turns to face this 
challenge. 

“Why, er, I mean I saw the picture 
of them,” he admits. 

“Well, that’s different. For shoes 
and most of our clothes we'll con- 
tinue to go to Central City, where 
we can shop around, and make our 
choices from a wide variety, and get 
a good fit. If your Sears Roebuck 
shoes don’t fit you, you'll have to 
send them back. That will take an- 
other week. Better come along.”’ 

“Well, then,” Fred pleads, “why 
not let me buy them at Sam’s here 
in Midville? I want to go to band 
practice this morning. If I go into 
Central City I might be late.” 








Owen Reed 
When we play today we dress for action. 
Here is Carolin Babcock, national rank- 
ing tennis star, getting set to “kill” one. 


“All right, then, go to Sam’s. But 
you know he doesn’t carry many 
shoes in stock. His main business is 
in stockings, underwear and other 
wearing apparel. But go ahead this 
time.”’ 

Let’s go with Fred to Sam’s Cloth- 
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ing Store in Midville. Sam knows 
Fred, just as he knows everybody 
who lives around Midville. Sam 
brings out all the boys’ shoes he has 
in Fred’s size. 

Fred remembers the blisters he 
had last year from ill-fitting shoes, 
and he is very careful to see whether 
the shoes fit properly. He looks to 
see whether the inner side of each 
shoe is in nearly a straight line, from 
heel to toe. Fred eliminates all the 
shoes that aren’t a half inch longer 
than his foot, and all the shoes that 
are too narrow. He also is careful to 
notice whether the heel of each shoe 
fits well, without rubbing at any one 
spot. 


Saves (?) Two Dollars 

Finally Fred’s choice narrows 
down to two pairs. These are the only 
ones that fit him perfectly. Both are 
black, because he can wear black 
with any color suit, and black shoes 
keep their appearance better after a 
few weeks of wear. 

“This pair is $5,” says Sam, “and 
I think it’s a good buy. It will wear 
well and keep shape. This other pair 
is $3, but it won’t wear so well. You 
can usually tell a good shoe by its 
price.” 

Fred, thinking of the saving and 
the possibility’ that he might be able 
to “borrow” some of the remaining 
$2 from his mother, takes the $3 
pair. 

Fred doesn’t give Sam a chance to 
explain more about the difference 
between the two pairs. He leaves his 
old pair to be fixed, and rushes off. 

The shoes seem fine. But after 
band practice, on the way home, it 
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WE DRESS more healthfully today than our grandparents did. Maybe one of 
this trio is a grandparent of yours! Photo taken in 1895 in Central Park, New York. 





International 


begins to rain. By the time Fred gets 
home, his shoes are soaked through. 
The soles are made of chrome- 
tanned leather too poor to resist wa- 
ter. When he gets home, Fred takes 
the shoes off to dry. When they are 
dry, he finds that they have already 
begun to pull out of shape. 

Fred has not been a wise buyer. 
For a little more money he could 
have had a pair that would have 
given him real satisfaction and long 
wear. 

What about Jane? Is she any 
wiser? Let’s see. 

In Central City, not far from the 
bus station, is Gordon’s Department 
Store. Jane takes the escalator to the 
fourth floor, the dress department. 
Here she begins to look at some of 
the dresses that are hanging on racks 
all around. Soon a saleswoman comes 
up and says to Jane, “May I help 
you?” 

“Yes,” answers Jane. “I’m looking 
for a summer dress — something I 
can wear during spring and summer. 
I want either a cotton print or linen.” 

“You wear a size 14, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” answers Jane, as she starts 
to examine a few dresses on a rack. 
“These are nice. May I try some of 
them on? 

“Of course.” 

Jane picks out several that she 
likes and goes into the fitting room 
with the saleswoman. The first dress 
Jane tries on is made of linen. It is 
all wrinkled, although the woman 
assures Jane that it was brought out 
on the racks only the day before. The 
woman tells Jane they have some 
new non-crushable linen, but Jane 
decides to keep to cotton. 
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New Rochelle, N. Y., High School—Owen Reed 


INFORMALITY rules dress of American schoolboys. Garters are conspicuous 
by their absence. Shoes can be of any color. Coats (if any) needn't match pants. 


The next dress she tries on is a 
size 14, but it is too tight. Jane doesn’t 
even ask to see a larger size of the 
same dress. She knows that a manu- 
facturer who has tried to save ma- 
terial by making his dresses under 
size, has probably tried to skimp in 
other ways. The material itself may 
be poor in quality, or the dress may 
be carelessly put together. 

Finally Jane eliminates all but 
two dresses. Both of them look well 
on her, and both are the same price 
—$4.95. Before she makes her final 
choice, Jane examines each dress 
carefully. She looks on the inside of 
each to see whether the seams are 
sewn strongly. One of them is sewn 
with French or double seams. The 
seams of the other are sewn with a 
loose chain stitch that will pull 
apart easily. The dress with the 
French seam has a deep hem, stitched 
by hand. The other dress has a nar- 
row hem, machine stitched. Jane 
knows that French seams, and a deep 
hand-stitched hem, are signs of good 
quality. 


What Labels Tell 


But her investigations are not fin- 
ished yet. She asks the woman about 
the material the dresses are made of. 
The woman shows her the labels on 
each dress. The one with the French 
seams and deep hem has a NAFAL 
and a Sanforized label. The woman 
explains that the NAFAL (National 
Association of Finishers of Textile 
Fabrics) label guarantees that the 
dress will not fade. The Sanforized 
label guarantees that it will not 
shrink. The other dress has only a 
label that says “pre-shrunk.” The 
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woman explains that the material of 
this dress has been shrunk before be- 
ing made into a dress. But this is no 
guarantee that it will not shrink 
more. There is no label guaranteeing 
the color fastness of the dress. 

“Why are these two dresses both 
the same price, when one is so much 
better in quality than the other?” 
asks Jane. 

“To answer that question, I'll have 
to tell you how stores buy their 
dresses, and how they decide what 
prices to charge for them. If you’re 
not in a hurry, I'll be glad to tell you 
something about all this.” 

“I’m not in a hurry at all,” an- 
swers Jane, “and I’d like to know 
more about stores and prices.” 


Stores Have Buyers 


“First of all, Gordon’s Department 

Store is only one of many retail stores 
throughout the country. Besides de- 
partment stores there are mail order 
houses (like Sears Roebuck), indepen- 
dent stores and chain stores. 
- “Nearly all stores that sell clothing 
buy directly from the clothing manu- 
facturers. Gordon’s is a big store, and 
so we have our own permanent buyer 
for the dress department. Her name is 
Miss Saxton. She spends most of her 
time in New York City, where most 
of the dress factories are located. She 
must know how to spend the store’s 
money wisely. She must know how 
many dresses to buy each season so 
that Gordon’s will have enough to sat- 
isfy its customers. She must keep track 
of changing styles. 

“Let’s suppose Miss Saxton buys 100 
dresses at $2.95 apiece from a dress 
manufacturer. The price she pays is 
the wholesale price. Here’s where the 
mark-up begins. Mark-up means sim- 
ply the extra price the retail store adds 


to the wholesale price, so that the store 
can pay expenses and make a profit. 


“The mark-up system would be very 
simple if the same amount were added 
to each dress. But let’s see what really 
happens to the 100 dresses Miss Sax- 
ton bought for us at $2.95 apiece. A 
few of them are marked up to $5.95. 
These are put on sale at once. When 
these are sold, another group is put 
out on the floor. These are marked to 
sell at $4.95. As soon as these are sold, 
the rest of the 100 dresses are put on 
sale at $3.95. Soon only a few are left. 
These few are no longer in style. In 
order to clear them out, Gordon’s will 
sell them at the special price of $2.95 
—exactly the same price Miss Saxton 
had to pay the manufacturer for them. 
Gordon’s makes no money on the 
dresses it has to sell for $2.95. But it 
has made enough profit on the others 
to make up the difference. 

“The two dresses you like are both 
selling for $4.95. One of them began 
at $5.95. That’s the one with the French 
seams and the deep hem and the 
guarantees against shrinking and fad- 
ing. The other dress just came in yes- 
terday, and $4.95 is its opening price. 
It’s a little newer in style than the 
other, but it’s not as well-made, as 
you’ve noticed. 

“So you really can’t tell the value 
of a dress by its price alone. Most peo- 
ple think they can go by price.” 


How Small Stores Buy 


There’s one more question I’d like 
to ask, if I may,” Jane says. ~ 

“Of course.” 

“You said that large stores like Gor- 
don’s have a permanent buyer in New 
York just to buy dresses. But how do 
small stores buy their dresses? 

“Well,” answered the woman, “most 
of them use the group buying plan. 
Small independent stores all over the 
country organize into groups. Each 
group of stores pays a buyer to stay in 
New York and buy for all of them. The 
buyer is able to get low prices by buy- 
ing in large quantities.” 

“Does that answer all your ques- 
tions?” 

“Yes it does,” says Jane, “and thank 
you very much. And now, may I have 
my dress wrapped. I'd like to take it 
with me—the one with the French 
seams, of course.” 


A Wise Consumer 


And so we have pointed out a few 
of the facts you need to know to be 
a wise buyer or consumer. 

The expensive way to learn is by 
the “trial and error” method. After 
years of buying things you get to know 
what is good. But in the meantime you 
have bought many things that weren’t 
good. 

All of us have to depend to some ex- 
tent on “trial and error,’ but many 
people are depending less and less on 
it as they acquire knowledge about 
how things are made. This is called 
“eonsumers’ information.” (See the 
March 12th issue of Junior Scholastic, 
the article “YOU Are a Consumer.” 
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” ELL, look at ‘Miss Christ- 
WW Package’,” whispers 
Mary to Jane, as Pally 


Packer walks into school. And no 
wonder! If Polly's dress were made of 
cellophane, she could appropriately 
be hung on aChristmas tree. She’s all 
ribbons and bows—a ribbon in her 
hair, one squeezing her waist, a bow 
for a collar-button, two of them as 
wrist-bands, and two more as hold- 
on straps for her open-toed sandals. 

For the kind of dress Polly is wear- 
ng, she really needs all these ribbons 
and bows to tie herself together, else 
her hair would be in her face, her 
sleeves in her soup, and her skirt in 
the mud. But the whole trouble is 
that Polly’s idea of school clothes is 
wrong. She’s over-dressed. Perhaps 
Polly is trying to look like a picture 
of Deanna Durbin wearing a party 
dress and ribbon in her hair. 
3ut poor Polly has forgotten that 
Deanna’s party dress was worn ata 
party—not at the blackboard. 

If Polly wants to get an A-plus for 
smartness in looks, as well as books, 
she'll wear her sports clothes to 
school and save her frills, ribbons, 
and bows for dress-up occasions. At 
school a tailored sports suit or a 
sweater-and-skirt outfit would win 
her the title of “best-dressed girl,” 
sooner than all the doodads in the 
dresser drawer. 


Doses of Pep 

A tailored dress or suit does not 
mean plainness or drabness in ap- 
pearance. Not by a clip-shot! Pins, 
monograms, different blouses and 
sweaters can make a two-piece suit 
equal a snappy school wardrobe. 

For instance, take a brown jacket- 
and-skirt suit and see what can be 
done with it. Here are three doses of 
pep which are easy to take: No. l— 
a yellow sweater, green-and-brown 


scarf, and a gold clip for the coat 
lapel; No. 2—tomato-red sweater, 
yellow-and-brown scarf, and yel- 


low-and-brown woven belt; No. 3— 
turquoise blouse, monogram pin at 
the collar, and a yellow-and-brown 
handkerchief poking out the pocket. 

Color harmony (which colors go 


together and which don’t) is some-. 


thing each girl must master for her- 
self. To play safe, choose your suits 
and coats in either a dark color ora 
neutral color (tan or gray). Then 
pep up your outfit with splashes of 
bright-colored accessories. But, when 
you splash, don’t go off the deep end 
and mix up too many bright colors. 
Two or three at a time are enough, 
Here are several good color combi- 
nations: 
brown, orange, canary yellow 
tan, green, yellow 
navy blue, light blue, wine 
gray, purple, dark green 
gray, bright blue, yellow 
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With Dressing, Please 
Girls! Hold the Doodads and the War-Paint! 








Notice that these combinations use 
certain shades of colors. For instance, 
gray, purple, dark green—not just 
any green. Both a bright purple and 
a bright green would be too bold. 

Take a good look in the mirror be- 
fore you make up your color chart. 
Wear the colors which suit you, not 
the girl who lives next door or the 
model in the store window. If you 
are a real brunette, with dark hair, 
skin and eyes, bright colors are your 
best bets. But, if for variety’s sake 
you wear dark colors, be sure to 
brighten them up with bright colors. 

If you are a real blonde, with light 
hair and eyes, and fair skin, beware 
of knock-out drops and stick to 
pastels or true colors. You are safe 
on white, gray, and brown, but, if 
you are a sallow blonde (dark skin 
and eyes) steer clear of untrimmed 
white or gray or any color which 
deadens your skin. And if your nick- 
name is “Red” (on account of your 
hair not your politics) pink and red 
are taboo... for you! 


Style + Service 

Dark-colored materials or tweeds 
are most serviceable for school wear. 
They require fewer trips io the clean- 
ers, and tweeds, particularly, wear 
well. Besides, you don’t get tired of 
dark or neutral colors, as you do of 
bright colors. Imagine having to live 
with a flame-red suit for a whole 
school term! 

Hats for school had best be berets, 
knitted caps, or plain felts—and plain 
felts can be dressed up with colored 
bands. You can make them yourself, 
with a little sewing advice from 
mother or sister. A few yards of 
ribbon will make you enough hat 





lilustrations by hate 


bands to match every sweater or 
blouse you wear. Different collar- 
and-cuff sets are a pleasant change 
for your dresses and a good starter 
for you in learning to sew. 

Socks and anklets can make or 
break your color scheme. Try to have 
them match your skirt. They need 
not be solid colors, (brown and green 
or brown and yellow go well with 
your brown skirt). They may be 
plaids or stripes, but don’t let them 
be dizzy. Be gay but not too loud. 

Don’t be fooled by Polly’s open- 
toed sandals. They may look all 
right-on the dance floor; they may 
feel all right when she’s sitting at her 
desk; but she couldn’t run around 
the corner in them. When you're 
walking to and from school or when 
you're playing games, you need com- 
fortable shoes, such as good sturdy 
oxfords. 


Good Looks 


There is more to your appearance 
than the kind of clothes you wear. 
It’s the way you wear them and the 
way you look that count. Stand up 
straight, so your skirt will hang 
properly. Don’t be top-heavy (see 
Miss Fussbudget in the picture 
above!). Don’t spray yourself with 
perfume as though you were trying 
to “flit” the flies away. 

Keep your curly locks in place— 
or your straight hair well-combed. 
And don’t bother about the theatri- 
cal makeup the movie stars use. If 
your nose is a little shiny, a mere 
fluff with a powder puff will take 
away the sheen. It’s no longer smart 
to look made-up, and the less you 
use of war-paint and powder, the 
smarting-looking you'll be. 
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Cave Man Stuff 
Fellows! Keep Your Shirts On! 


“ HO let ‘Little Lord Faunt- 
W eves in?” says smart- 
Alec Snyder as Tom Brown 


comes into class, looking spic and 
span. But smart-Alec has his stories 
mixed. Just because Tom has on a 
tie, and has it tied, and is wearing a 
clean, pressed suit, 
that’s no reason to 
think he’s a sissy. 
Boy’s aren’t sup- 
posed to look “pret- 
ty,” but neither are 
they supposed to look 
savage. But when you 
come to school with 
shirt-tails flying, 
necktie as loose as a 
horse collar, hair 
rumpled up, and a 
piece of breakfast egg 
on your chin— you 
certainly don’t look 
as though you belong - 
in that civilized insti- 
tution wecallaschool. 
A comb, soap-and- 
water, tooth-brush, 
clothes-brush, and a 
little elbow grease 
can give you a good appearance in 
about half the time it takes your sis- 
ter to twist up her curls. And if you’d 
hang your suit up for the night and 
lay your ties to rest on a tie rack, in- 
stead of throwing them halfway across 
the room (hoping they’ll hit the 
chair), they wouldn’t look like some- 
thing the cat dragged in next morning. 
You’re lucky. You don’t have to 
“waste time” watching the fashion 
notes, and finding out “what’s new” 
the way girls do. All you have to do 
is to know a good suit when you see 
one, and how to keep it suit-shape. 
Do you know why some suits get 
shiny and others won’t hold a crease? 
Here’s the answer. Worsteds (hard 
fabrics, such as serge and gabar- 
dine) will shine, but they will also 
hold a crease. Woolens (soft fabrics, 
such as tweeds) will not shine; 
neither will they hold a crease. So, 
in buying, you have to choose be- 
tween the shine and the crease. A 
tweed suit can take more knocks and 
pulls at school, but a serge suit looks 
better when you’re going to a party. 
The main thing in boys’ clothes 
is to keep them neat and clean. An 
expensive topcoat will look like a 
worn-out doormat, if it’s left in a 
lump on the closet floor. Coat hang- 
ers are cheap, and there are probably 
plenty of them “hanging” around the 
house. It’s much less trouble to use 
them every night than to waste a 
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whole Saturday morning cleaning 
out the closet—Mother’s orders! 
Don’t think you’ve done your good 
deed for the day when you hang up 
your sweater by the s!eeve on a hook. 
If you do, you'll be surprised at the 
change over-night in your muscle. 
The bump in your 
sleeve will look like a 
big boil where your 
muscle ought to be. 
Sweaters should be 
folded and laid to rest 
in the dresser drawer 
or on the closet shelf. 
Hang your coat on 
a hanger, not over the 
lampshade; fold your 
trousers where the 
creases should be, 
when you take them 
off at night. And you 
will save yourself 
considerable effort 
and the annoyance of 
broken shoe laces if 
you will untie the 
laces before pulling 
off your shoes at night. 
Shoes have a way of 
landing in hard-to-find spots, if you 
kick them under the bed. The time 
you spend in the morning crawling 
around the floor like a sleepy bear 
could be spent combing your hair 
and eating a more 
leisurely breakfast. 
Neckties, you know, 
can be pressed, and it | f 








doesn’t take a day at § 
the laundry to do it. 
Ten minutes between G 
you and the ironing ifs 
board will do the =— 


trick. Even baggy 


shirt, provided it’s clean, but why 
not save your all-whites for dressy 
occasions, and wear colored shirts 
for everyday? Even businessmen 
these days are wearing colored shirts. 
They don’t have to have them laun- 
dered so often, and colored shirts 
give the men a chance to put more 
dash into their dress. 

Shirts in solid blues, tans and 
grays are in good style for all occa- 
sions. And if you like ’em striped or 
checked, go to it! Just try not to go 
haywire, with a bright green tie 
screaming at a bright blue shirt. If 
your shirt is checked, wear a solid- 
color tie. If you’re wearing a plaid 
suit, leave the bold-checked shirt 
and broad-striped tie until another 
day. You don’t want people saying, 
“You can hear him coming a mile 
away.” 


Stepping Out 


A sweater is fine for school, but 
when you’re off to a party or out 
for dinner, you might leave it at 
home, for a change. Even if the old 
blue sweater is your favorite, you 
can Jive without it for one evening, 
and your schoolmates, friends, and 
relatives will enjoy the change. 

You may not mind getting mud on 
your shoes, but other people don’t 
want you bringing most of the good 
earth into their homes. Clean shoes, 
clean face, hair combed (not siicked 
down with goo and smelling to 
high heaven) and clean fingernails! 
There’s nothing sissy about clean fin- 
gernails! And you owe it to your 
teammates to keep 
’em filed short. Long 
fingernails in basket- 
ball games, wrestling 
and other sports, are 
a menace to society! 

And, by the way, 
use a file, not shears, 
to trim them evenly 
and round off the 











knees can be ironed 
out in short order. But 
beware of making the 
suit slick. Put a cloth 
or an old towel be- 








tween the material FS Ee 

and the iron, before por ‘ 
you give it the heat. C0, «a 

& 7 es 

Not Too Loud m~ 


You don’t have to 
worry about color schemes—much. 
Just be sure you don’t look like an 
upset rainbow—with shirt, tie, socks, 
sweater, and suit all of different col- 
ors. Stick to one or two at a time. It’s 
just as easy to grab the green and 
brown socks to wear with your green 
sweater, as it is to grab the purple 
plaids Aunt Emma gave you for 
Christmas. 

You can’t go wrong on a white 





edges. 


Summertime 


The good old sum- 
mertime is just 
around the corner. 
Time for light suits, 
sport shirts and white 
a shoes or _ sneakers. 

Lightweight and 

light-colored slacks 
go well with coats or sweaters of any 
color. There is no need to have the 
coat the same color as the pants. 

When you start out knowing that 
the day will include some rough and 
tumble activity (such as you might 
have on a picnic or hike), dress ac- 
cordingly. Don’t wear things that will 
have to be dry-cleaned. Wear white 
ducks, khaki or slacks that have been 
through the mill many times before. 


~ PE 
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RIDDLES IN THE DARK 





A Story About A Hobbit and His Narrow Escape 


” IDDLES IN THE DARK” is from 

the new and exciting book. The 
Hobbit, by J. R. R. Tolkien.* What is a 
Hobbit? Hobbits are (or were) small peo- 
ple, smaller than dwarfs—and they have no 
beards—but very much larger than lilli- 
putians. They are inclined to be fat in the 
stomach; they dress in bright colors, chiefly 
green and yellow; wear no shoes because 
their feet grow natural leathery soles and 
thick, warm brown hair; have good-natured 
faces and laugh deep, fruity laughs (espe- 
cially after dinner, which they have twice 
a day, when they can get it). Mr. Bilbo 
Baggins was a hobbit who left his comfort- 
able home (which he called “Bag-End”) to 
join the dwarves in their attempt to recover 
the treasure which Smaug the dragon had 
stolen. Mr. Baggins and the dwarves have 
many wonderful adventures; and danger- 
ous ones, too, especially in escaping from 
their enemies, the goblins (who can travel 
faster than dwarves). During one of the 
clashes, Mr. Bilbo Baggins is bowled over, 
and falls down, down, down— 


HEN Bilbo opened his eyes, 
\'W, he wondered if he had; for 
it was just as dark as with 


them shut. No one was anywhere 
near him. Just imagine his fright! He 
could hear nothing, see nothing, and 
he could feel nothing except the 
stone of the floor. 

Very slowly he got up and groped 
about on all fours, till he touched the 
wall of the tunnel; but neither up nor 
down it could he find anything; noth- 
ing at all, no sign of goblins, no sign 
of dwarfs. His head was swimming, 
and he was far from certain even of 
the direction they had been going in 
when he had his fall. He guessed as 
well as he could, and crawled along 
for a good way, till suddenly his hand 
met what felt like a tiny ring of cold 
metal lying on the floor of the tunnel. 
It was a turning point in his career, 
but he did not know it. He put the 
ring in his pocket almost without 
thinking; certainly it did not seem of 
any particular use at the moment. 

He did not go much farther, but sat 
down on the cold floor and gave him- 
self up to complete miserableness for 
a long while. He thought of himself 
frying bacon and eggs in his own 


kitchen at home—for he could feel 
inside that it was high time for some 
meal or other; but that only made 
him miserabler. 

After some time he felt for his pipe. 
It was not broken, and that was 
something. Then he felt for his 
pouch, and there was some tobacco 


in it, and that 


Then he 


was something more. 


felt for matches and he 





*The publisher of The Hobbit is Houghton Mif- 


flim Company, Beston, by whose kind permicsien 


the chapter here is reprinted. Price of The Hobbit 
is $2.50. 
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could not find any at all, and that 
shattered his hopes completely. Just 
as well for him, as he agreed when 
he came to his senses. Goodness 
knows what the striking of matches 
and the smell of tobacco would have 
brought on him out of dark holes in 
that horrible place. Still at the mo- 
ment, he felt very crushed. But in 
slapping all his pockets and feeling 
all round himself for matches his 
hand came on the hilt of his little 
sword—the little dagger that he got 
from the trolls; and that he had quite 
forgotten; nor do the goblins seem to 
have noticed it, as he wore it inside 
his breeches. 

Now he drew it out. It shone pale 
and dim before his eyes. “So it is an 
elvish blade, too,” thought he; “and 
goblins are not very near, and yet not 
far enough.” 

But somehow he was comforted. It 
was rather splendid to be wearing a 
blade made in Gondolin for the gob- 
lin- wars of which so many songs had 
been sung; and also he had noticed 
that such weapons made a great im- 
pression on goblins that came upon 
them suddenly. 

“Go back?” he thought. “No good 
at all! Go sideways? Impossible! Go 
forward? Only thing to do! On we 
go!” So up he got, and trotted along 


























































































































“Who are you?" he said, thrusting his dagger in front of him. 





with his little sword held in front of 
him and one hand feeling the wall, 
and his heart all of a patter and a 
pitter. 

Now certainly Bilbo was in what 
is called a tight place. But you must 
remember it was not quite so tight 
for him as it could have been for me 
or for you. Hobbits are not quite like 
ordinary people; and after all if their 
holes are nice cheery places and 
properly aired, quite different from 
the tunnels of the goblins, still they 
are more used to tunnelling than we 
are, and they do not easily lose their 
sense of direction underground—not 
when their heads have recovered 
from being bumped. Also they can 
move very quietly, and hide easily, 
and recover wonderfully from falls 
and bruises, and they have a fund of 
wisdom and wise sayings that men 
have mostly never heard or have for- 
gotten long ago. 

I should not have liked to have 
been in Mr. Baggins’ place, all the 
same. The tunnel seemed to have no 
end. All he knew was that it was 
still going down pretty steadily and 
keeping in the same direction in spite 
of a twist and a turn or two. There 
were passages leading off to the side 
ever: now and then, as he knew by 
the glimmer of his sword, or could 
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feel with his hand on the wali. Of 
these he took no notice, except to 
hurry past for fear of goblins or half- 
imagined dark things coming out of 
them. On and on he went, and down 
and down; and still he heard no 
sound of anything except the occa- 
sional whirr of a bat by his ears, 
which startled him at first, till it be- 
came too frequent to bother about. I 
do not know how long he kept on like 
this, hating to go on, not daring to 
stop, on, on, until he was tireder than 
tired. 

Suddenly without any warning he 
trotted splash into water! Ugh! it was 
icy cold. Tnat pulled him up sharp 
and short. He did not know whether 
it was just a pool in the path, or the 
edge of an underground stream that 
crossed the passage, or the brink of a 
deep, dark, subterranean lake. The 
sword was hardly shining at all. He 
stopped, and he could hear, when he 
listened hard, drops drip-drip-drip- 
ping from an unseen roof into the 
water below; but there seemed no 
other sort of sound. 

“So it is a pool or a lake, and not 
an underground river,” he thought. 
Still he did not dare to wade out into 
the darkness. He could not swim; and 
he thought, too, of nasty, slimy 
things, with big, bulging, blind eyes, 
wriggling in the water. There are 
strange things living in the pools and 
likes in the hearts of mountains: fish 
whose fathers swam in, goodness 
knows how many years ago, and 
never swam out again, while their 
eyes grew bigger and bigger and big- 
ger from trying to see in the black- 
ness; also there are other things more 
slimy than fish. Even in the tunnels 
and caves the goblins have made for 
themselves there are other things 
living unbeknown to them that have 
sneaked in from outside to lie up in 
the dark. Some of these caves, too, 
go back in their beginnings to ages 
before the goblins, who only wid- 
ened them and joined them up with 
passages, and the original owners are 
still there in odd corners, slinking 
and nosing about. 

Deep down here by the dark wa- 
ter lived old Gollum. I don’t know 
where he came from, nor who or 
what he was. He was Gollum—as 
dark as darkness, except for two big 
round pale eyes. He had a boat, and 
he rowed about quite quietly on the 
lake; for lake it was, wide and deep 
and deadly cold. He paddled it with 
large feet dangling over the side, but 
never a ripple did he make. Not he. 
He was looking out of his pale lamp- 
like eyes for blind fish, which he 
grabbed with his long fingers as 
quick as thinking. He liked meat too. 
Goblin he thought good, when he 
could get it; but he took care they 
never found him out. He just throt- 
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tled them from behind, if they ever 
came down alone anywhere near the 
edge of the water, while he was 
prowling about. They very seJdom 
did, for they had a feeling that some- 
thing unpleasant was lurking down 
there, down at the very roots of the 
mountain. They had come on the 
lake, when they were tunnelling 
down long ago, and they found they 
could go no further; so there their 
road ended in .that direction, and 
there was no reason to go that way— 
unless the Great Goblin sent them. 
Sometimes he took a fancy for fish 
from the lake, and sometimes neither 
goblin nor fish came back. 

Actually Gollum lived in an odd 
little house on a slimy island of rock 
in the middle of the lake. He was 
watching Bilbo now from the dis- 
tance with his pale eyes like tele- 
scopes. Bilbo could not see him, but 
he was wondering a lot about Bilbo, 
for he could see that he was no goblin 
at all. 

Gollum got into his boat and shot 
off from the island, while Bilbo was 








sitting on the brink altogether flum- 
moxed and at the end of his way and 
his wits. Siddenly up came Gollum 
and hissed: 

“Bless us and splash us, my pre- 
ciousss! I guess it’s a choice feast; at 
least a tasty morsel it’d make us, 
gollum!” And when he said gollum 
he made a horrible swallowing noise 
in his throat. That is how he got his 
name, though he always called him- 
self “my precious.” 

The hobbit jumped nearly out of 
his skin when the hiss came in his 
ears, and he suddenly saw the pale 
eyes sticking out at him. 

“Who are you?” he said, thrusting 
his dagger in front of him. 

“What iss he, my preciouss?” 
whispered Gollum (who always 
spoke to himself through never hav- 
ing anyone else to speak to). This is 
what he had come to find out, for he 
was not really very hungry at the 
moment, only curious otherwise he 
would have grabbed first and whis- 
pered afterwards. 


“I am Mr. Bilbo Baggins. I don’t 
know where I am; and I don’t want to 
know, if only I can get away.” 

“What’s he got in his handses?” 
said Gollum, locking at the sword, 
which he did not quite like. 

“A sword, a blade which came out 
of Gondolin!” 

“Ssss,” said Gollum, and became 
quite polite. “Praps ve sits here and 
chats with it a bitsy, my preciouss. 
It likes riddles, praps it does, it?” He 
was anxious to appear friendly, at 
any rate for the moment, and until 
he found out more about the sword 
and the hobbit, whether he was quite 
alone really, whether he was good to 
eat, and whether Gollum was really 
hungry. Riddles were all he could 
think of. Asking them, and some- 
times guessing them, had been the 
only game he had ever played with 
other funny creatures sitting in their 
holes in the long, long ago, before the 
goblins came, and he was cut off from 
his friends, far under under the 
mountains. 

“Very well,” said Bilbo, who was 
anxious to agree, until he found out 
more about the creature, whether he 
was quite alone, whether he was 
fierce or hungry, and whether he was 
a friend of the goblins. 

“You ask first,” he said, because he 
had not had time to think of a riddle. 
So Gollum hissed: 


What has roots as nobody sees, 
Is taller than trees, 

Up, up it goes, 

And yet never grows? 


“Easy!” said Bilbo. “Mountain, I 
suppose.” 

“Does it guess easy? It must have 
a competition with us, my preciouss! 
If precious asks, and it doesn’t an- 
swer, we eats it, my preciouss. If it 
asks us, and we doesn’t answer, we 
gives it a present, gollum!” 

“All right!” said Bilbo, not daring 
to disagree, and nearly bursting his 
brain to think of riddles that could 
save him from being eaten. 


Thirty white horses ona red hill, 
First they champ, * 
Then they stamp, 
Then they stand still. 


That was all he could think of to 
ask—the idea of eating was rather on 
his mind. It was rather an old one, 
too, and Gollum knew the answer as 
well as you do. 

“Chestnuts, chestnuts,” he hissed. 
“Teeth: teeth my preciouss; but we 
has only six!” Then he asked his sec- 
ond: 


It cannot be seen, cannot be felt, 

Cannot be heard, cannot be smelt, 

It lies behind stars and under hills, 
And empty holes it fills. 

It comes first and follows after, 
Ends life, kills laughter. 
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Unfortunately for Gollum, Bilbo 
had heard that sort of thing before; 
and the answer was all round him 
anyway. “Dark!” he said without 
even scratching his head or putting 
on his thinking cap. 


A box without hinges, key, or lid, 
Yet golden treasure inside is hid, 


he asked to gain time, until he could 
think of a really hard one. This he 
thought a dreadfully easy chestnut, 
though he had not asked it in the 
usual words. But it proved a nasty 
poser for Gollum. He hissed to him- 
self, and still he did not answer; he 
whispered and spluttered. 

After some while Bilbo became 
impatient. “Well, what is it?” he said. 
“The answer’s not a kettle boiling 
over, as you seem to think from the 
noise you are making.” 

“Give us a chance; let it give us a 
chance, my preciouss—ss-ss.” 

“Well,” said Bilbo, after giving 
him a long chance, “what about your 
present?” 

But suddenly Gollum remembered 
thieving from nests long ago, and sit- 
ting under the river bank teaching 
his grandmother, teaching his grand- 
mother to suck—“Eggses!” he hissed. 
“Eggses it is!” Then he thought the 
time had come to ask something hard 
and horrible. This is what he said: 


This thing all things devours: 
Birds, beasts, trees, flowers; 
Gnaws iron, bites steel; 

Grinds hard stones to meal; 
Slays king, ruins town, 

And beats high mountain down. 


Poor Bilbo sat in the dark thinking 
of all the horrible names of all the 
giants and ogres he had ever heard 
told of in tales, but not one of them 
had done all these things. He had a 
feeling that the answer was quite 
different and that he ought to know 
it, but he could not think of it. He be- 
gan to get frightened, and that is bad 
for thinking. Gollum began to get out 
of his boat. He flapped into the water 
and paddled to the bank; Bilbo could 
see his eyes coming towards him. His 
tongue seeméd to stick in his mouth; 
he wanted to shout out: “Give me 


more time!” But all that came out 
with a sudden squeal was: 
“Time! Time!” 
Bilbo was saved by pure luck. For 
that of course was the answer. 
Gollum was disappointed once 


more; and now he was getting angry, 
and also tired of the game. It had 
made him very hungry indeed. This 
time he did not go back to the boat. 
He sat down in the dark by Bilbo. 
That made the hobbit most dread- 
fully uncomfortable and scattered 
his wits 

“It’s got to ask uss a quesstion, my 
preciouss, yes, yess. Jusst one more 
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quesstion to guess, yes, yess,” said 
Gollum. 

But Bilbo simply could not think 
of any question with that nasty, wet, 
cold thing sitting next to him, and 
pawing and poking him. He scratched 
himself, he pinched himself; still he 
could not think of anything. He 
gripped on his little sword; he even 
felt in his pocket with his other hand. 
There he found the ring he had 
picked up in the passage and forgot- 
ten about. 


“What have I got in my pocket?” 
he said aloud. He was talking to him- 
self, but Gollum thought it was a rid- 
dle, and he was frightfully upset. 

“Not fair; not fair!” he hissed. “It 
isn’t fair, my precious, is it, to ask us 
what it’s got in its nassty little pock- 
etses?”. 

Bilbo, seeing what had happened 
and having nothing better to ask, 
stuck to his question, “What have I 
got in my pocket?” he said louder. 


“S-s-s-s-s,” hissed Gollum. “It 


must give us three guesseses, my 
preciouss, three guesseses.” 

“Very well! Guess away!” said 
Bilbo. 

“Handses!” said Gollum. 





“Wrong,” said Bilbo, who had 
luckily just taken his hand out again. 
“Guess again!” 

“S-s-s-s-s,”’ said Gollum, more up- 
set than ever. He thought of all the 
things he kept in his own pockets: 
fish-bones, goblins’ teeth, wet shells, 
a bit of bat-wing, a sharp stone to 
sharpen his fangs on, and other nasty 
things. He tried to think what other 
people kept in their pockets. 

“Knife!” he said at last. 

“Wrong!” said Bilbo, who had lost 
his some time ago. “Last guess!” 

Now Gollum was in a much worse 
state than when Bilbo had asked him 
tive egg-question. He hissed and 
spluttered and rocked himself back- 
wards and forwards, and slapped his 
feet on the floor, and wriggled and 
squirmed; but still he did not dare to 
waste his last guess. 


“Come on!” said Bilbo. “I am wait- 


ing!” He tried to sound bold and 
cheerful, but he did not feel at all 
sure how the game was going to end, 





whether Gollum guessed right or not. 

“Time’s up!” he said. 

“String, or nothing!” shrieked Gol- 
lum, which was not quite fair— 
working in two guesses at once. 

“Both wrong,” cried Bilbo, very 
much relieved; and he jumped at 
once to his feet, put his back to the 
nearest watl, and held out his little 
sword. But funnily enough he need 
not have been alarmed. For one thing 
Gollum had learned long, long ago 
was never, never to cheat at the rid- 
dle-game, which is a sacred one and 
of immense antiquity. Also there was 
the sword. He Simply sat and whis- 
pered. 

“What about the present?” asked 
Bilbo, not that he cared very much, 
still he felt that he had won it, pretty 
fairly, and in very difficult circum- 
stances too. 

“Must we give it the thing, pre- 
cious? Yess, we must! We must fetch 
it, preciouss, and give it the present 
we promised.” So Gollum paddled 
back to his ‘boat, and Bilbo thought 
he had heard the last of him. But he 
had not. The hobbit was just thinking 
of going back up the passage when 
he heard Gollum wailing and 
Squeaking away in the gloom. 

“Where iss it?” Where iss it?” 
Bilbo heard him squeaking. “Lost, 
my preciouss, lost! Bless us and 
splash us! We haven’t the present we 
promised, and we haven’t even got it 
for ourselveses.” 

Bilbo turned round and waited, 
wondering what it could be that the 
creature was making such a fuss 
about. In the end Bilbo gathered that 
Gollum had hed a ring—a wonder- 
ful, beautiful ring, a ring that he had 
been given for a birthday present, 
ages before in the old days when 
such rings were less uncommon. 
Sometimes he had it in his pocket; 
sometimes he wore it—when he was 
very, very hungry, and tired of fish, 
and crept along dark passages look- 
ing for stray goblins. Then he might 
venture even into places where the 
torches were lit and made his eyes 
blink and smart; but he would be 
safe. Oh yes! very nearly safe; for if 
you slipped that ring on your finger, 
you were invisible; only in the sun- 
light could you be seen, and then only 
by your shadow, and that was a 
faint and shaky sort of shadow. 

I don’t know how many times Gol- 
lum begged Bilbo’s pardon. But the 
hobbit was thinking hard, and the 
idea came to him that Gollum must 
have dropped that ring some time 
and that he must have found it, and 
that he had that very ring in his 
pocket. But he had the wits not to 
tell Gollum. 

“Finding’s keepings!” he said to 
himself; and being in a very tight 

Turn to page I4 
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Junior Scholastic Recommends the New Movie 


STORM in 


TORM IN A TEACUP*® is the 
film adaptation of a play called 
Storm Over Patsy. Patsy is cer- 

tainly the cause of a lot of trouble. 

Patsy is Mrs. Hegarty’s dog. Mrs. 
Hegarty, an Irish widow who lives 
in the village of Baikie, Scotland, 
peddles ice cream on the streets of 
Baikie. But she is so poor she can’t 
pay for a dog license. So Mrs. Heg- 
arty is fined, and, because she cannot 
pay the fine, Patsy is seized by the 
police. (See picture above.) 

Now Patsy is “all the worrold” to 
Mrs. Hegarty, and the very idea of 
Patsy’s being mistreated makes Mrs. 
Hegarty’s Irish blood boil. So she goes 
to the town hall to see the Provost (the 
mayor.in Scotch towns). The Provost 
refuses to listen to her, but a young 
newspaperman, named Burdon, hears 
her story. Burdon gets excited about 
the Provost’s treatment of Mrs. Hegarty 
and Patsy, and writes a fiery report of 
the case for the local newspaper. 

The people, stirred to excitement by 
Burdon’s article, turn out in full force 
for the town meeting the next night. 
The Provost is heckled by the men and 
women at the meeting, which almost 
ends in a riot. In heckling the Provost, 
the people make noises like barking 
and yelping dogs. 

Next morning the papers are full of 
the incident, and the town is in an up- 
roar. The Provost decides things have 
gone too far, particularly since he is 
expecting Lord Skerryvore, the leader 
of his political party, to dinner that 
night. So he agrees to deal justly with 





*An expression which comes from a prov- 
erb, “tempest in a teapot,” meaning a great 
fuss over nothing. 
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Mrs. Hegarty, if Burdon will withdraw 
his accusations. 

Burdon agrees, but later discovers 
that the Provost has secretly ordered 
Patsy’s destruction and the seizure of 
Mrs. Hegarty’s goods in payment of the 
fine. Burdon kidnaps Patsy from the 
lodgings of McKellar, a town officer 
who has been Patsy’s jailer. Then Bur- 
don gathers up all the mongrel dogs 
in town and descends upon the Pro- 
vost’s dinner party—Lord Skerryvore 
and all. The dogs over-run the house, 
and cause the party to end in confusion. 

Next day the Provost has Burdon 
arrested, but, at the beginning of the 
trial, he repents when he sees that his 
daughter is determined to take Bur- 
don’s side. 

Burdon weds the Provost’s daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Hegarty marries McKellar, 
and Patsy, the innocent cause of all 
the storm in a teacup, retires to private 
and pampered life again. 

The film has many a laugh in it—and 
many a mongrel, when they all scamper 
into the Provost’s house. The cast is 
excellent and Sara Allgood, as Mrs. 
Hegarty, is superb. The part of Patsy is 
well-played by a dog who answers, off- 
stage, to the name of Scruffy. 

There’s many a Scotch burr and 
Irish brogue among the cast, and you 
may have to tune your ear to them; 
but, once you catch the swing of it, 
you will enjoy the change from Amer- 
ican slang. And a dog’s bark is the 
same in any language. 

Storm in a Teacup is an Alexander 
Korda production, filmed in England, 
and released by United Artists. 

The film was directed by Victor Sa- 
ville and Ian Dalyrimple, who have 
made the most of every comical situa- 
tion. 





Patsy, hidden in the fireplace, refuses to 
come out when she sees who's arrived. 


Hits and Misses 


Joy of Living (RKO). This belongs 
to group of “screwball” comedies we’ve 
had lately. But where most of them 
are silly, this one is funny, thanks to 
the teamwork of Irene Dunne and 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. Their roller 
skating scene is “tops.” 


Gaiety Girls (United Artists). A 
British-made musical which has fewer 
spectacular scenes and more genuine 
comedy than the usual musical film. 
It’s the old story of the chorus girl 
who wanted to be a star, but there’s 
a new twist, which makes it entertain- 
ing. Good tunes, too. 


King of the Newsboys (Republic) 
starts out to be another movie on the 
“Dead End” theme. But, when it jumps 
from the slums to a penthouse to a 
race track to a night club, it loses the 
theme on the jump. 


Rose of the Rio Grande (Monogram) 
is a story of adventure in Mexico about 
100 years ago. The son of a family, 
whose lands have been seized by 
rebels, disguises himself as a rebel and 
becomes their leader. He does this in 
order to beat them at their own game. 
Despite several duels, the story drags. 
And we wish dashing young heroes 
wouldn’t interrupt the story every few 
minutes to sing romantic songs. 


Battle of Broadway (20th-Century- 
Fox). The setting for this comedy is 
supposed to be the American Legion 
convention in New York City. There 
was a chance here for good comedy, 
but this film makes little of it, even 
though Victor McLaglen is in it. 





Thank You! 


TEACHERS: We wish to thank you 
for the most helpful information you 
sent us on the questionnaires included 
in the last issue of Teachers’ Companion 
to Junior Scholastic. 

@ Most of the requests you made and 
suggestions you offered will be carried 
out for the improvement of Junior Scho- 
lastic and its advancement as a teaching 
aid in the classroom. 
® We wish also to thank the boys and 
girls in those classes where a vote was 
taken or: the rating of Junior Scholastic 
contents from the pupil point of view. 
® One of your requests will be carried 
out immediately. Starting next week, 
HEADLINE NEWS will be increased to 
three pages. 
@ In order to provide room for other 
expansion, Junior Scholastic will be en- 
larged next term. The price will remain 
the same. 
® By the first of May, teachers will re- 
ceive forms for placing their “no risk” 
orders for the first issue in September. 
An important announcement will be in- 
cluded, which every teacher will want to 
read. 

—Epirors. 
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Dear Sam: Thanks for the 
Fine Fight—F. D. Roosevelt 


As soon as President Roosevelt re- 
ceived word that the House of Repre- 
sentatives had defeated the Reorgan- 
ization Bill, he wrote the following 
note to Representative Samuel J. Ray- 
burn of Texas, who led the fight for 
the Bill- 





THE Write HOveE 
wash OTOM 


4prtl 9, 1958, 


Dear Saas 


Thanks for the fine fight. Will yeu 
alee thank the Speaker and the others. 


The reorgenisetion bill is intended 
te sisplify and iepwowe the public service Pith 
thie single objective in view, I have gives it = 
earnest approval. 


The question presented is solely ove 
of policy. Therefore, the legislative develouments 


of yeeterday offer no cocesicn for personal recrisai- 
mtlon, and there be wore 


Very sincerely yours, 


Yomoreble Sam Rayburn, 
Noute of Representotives, 
Pashington, D. C 











Every schoolboy and_ schoolgirl 
should read the above letter, study its 
several unfamiliar words, and discuss 
the letter in class 

Here are a few questions and sug- 
gestions so that you can discuss the 
letter with your utmost intelligence— 

Whom does the President mean by 
“the Speaker”? He means Representa- 
tive William B. Bankhead of Alabama, 
Speaker (chairman) of the House of 
Representatives. Every session of Con- 
gress has a Speaker to preside over the 
meetings. He is elected by the mem- 
bers of the House 

What does the President mean by 
“this single objective in view”? He 
means that he had only one purpose 
in wanting Congress to pass the Re- 
organization Bill. That purpose was to 
“improve the public service.” But the 
President’s opponents said that his 
purpose was to make himself a dictator. 
Some opponents said this, not because 
they believed it to be true, but because 
it would frighten the people of the 
country, and cause them to send let- 
ters and telegrams to their congress- 
men, asking them to vote against the 
Bill 

What does the President mean by 
“nersonal recrimination”? To under- 
stand this, you must know that the 
fight over the Reorganization Bill was 
a very bitter one, not only in Congress, 
but in the newspapers and over the 
radio. Most newspapers were against 
the Bill. Popular radio speakers, like 
Father Coughlin, the Catholic priest in 
Detroit; and popular newspaper writ- 
ers like General Johnson, former 
N.R.A. chief, were extremely forcible 
in opposition to the Bill. In Congress, 
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the bitter word-battle turned from 
the Reorganization Bill itself into a 
fight over the President’s prestige 
(power of leadership, position of com- 
mand). Congressmen on the two op- 
posing sides of the argument became 
very angry with one another. Many 
Democrats in Congress, who usually 
support New Deal measures, joined 
with Republicans in fighting against 
the Bill. This made the other Demo- 
crats (who remained loyal to the Pres- 
ident) all the more angry. So, the 
President, after hearing that the battle 
had been lost, wrote the above note to 
“Dear Sam,” and had it published, in 
order to smooth over some of the bit- 
terness. There should be no “personal 
recrimination,” wrote the President, 
meaning that the Democrats who 
voted for the Bill should not now try 
to “get even” with the ones who voted 
against it. 

Many people are now wondering 
whether the President’s defeat over 
this Bill means that he has lost control 
of Congress for the future. The Reor- 
ganization Bill was one of the four big 


PreK « Wem aun Se A 
Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispateh 


“WHOSE MOVE?” 


things the President wanted Congress 
to pass. One of the others (crop con- 
trol) had already been passed. But two 
still remain (Wages-Hours and Re- 
gional Planning). A lot of people be- 
lieve that Congress is now in no mood 
to take up these bills. Like the Reor- 
ganization Bill, both of them have 
powerful opposition 

One of the big causes of the defeat 
of the Reorganization Bill was the 
flood of telegrams and letters which 
congressmen received from citizens in 
all parts of the country. Hundreds of 
thousands of citizens were spurred to 
send telegrams by newspaper edito- 
rials and radio speakers. Father 
Coughlin fervently implored his lis- 
teners to telegraph their congressmen 
immediately. 

The flood of telegrams caused many 











congressmen who might have voted 
for the Bill to change their minds. 
With primaries and elections near, 
congressmen didn’t want to do any- 
thing to displease their constituents 
(voters in the congressmen’s home 
districts). 

You may say that many of the people 
who favored the Bill did not have the 
money to send telegrams, or did not 
take the trouble to write letters. 

No doubt that is true. But congress- 
men act, not on what they don’t hear 
from their constituents, but on what 
they do hear. 

Many people, also, were indifferent 
to the Bill. They knew hardly anything 
about it, and cared less. 

These “don’t care” people make poor 
citizens. If our democracy is to get bet- 
ter and grow stronger, citizens must 
take an interest in what their con- 
gressmen do. They must let their con- 
gressmen know what they want. 
Therefore, the good citizen must know 
what he wants. The good citizen must 
read and listen to all arguments on 
both sides of a question. Every time 
he hears a radio speaker, or reads a 
newspaper editorial, the good citizen 
asks himself: “Now I must find out 
what the other side has to say.” 

To build ourselves into good citizens 
and preserve our democracy, w2 must 
make our minds eager for all points of 
view. Then we can decide which is the 
best. We must not be mentally lazy. 
Patriotism demands an active, curious 
mind, one eager for the whole truth. 
Ours is a great country, and it needs 
YOUR best thinking to keep it great. 


Our Good Neighbor Is 
Having Oil Troubles 


Mexico and the United States are 
trying to become good neighbors again, 
after their disagreement on the oil 
question. 

Recently, the Mexican government 
took control of.the property of Ameri- 
can oil companies in Mexico. (See 
April 2nd Junior Scholastic, p. 13.) 
The United States replied with a note 
of protest to Mexico. The note said that 
while Mexico had the right to take 
over this property, Mexico should pay 
the companies for the seized property. 

Mexico’s President Cardenas an- 
swered by expressing friendship for 
the United States, and giving a prom- 
ise that Mexico would pay the com- 
panies for the seized properties. 

Secretary of State Hull accepted 
this promise with a hope that “a rapid, 
satisfactory and equitable (just) solu- 
tion” would be found. 

What has to be decided is: How much 
should Mexico pay, and how soon? Our 
State Department is being friendly but 
firm with Mexico. 

We say “friendly but firm,” with the 
“firm” meaning this: Soon after Mexico 
seized the oil property, our govern- 
ment stopped buying silver from Mex- 
ico. We had an agreement with Mexico 
to buy five million ounces of Mexican 
silver every month. The money we 
paid Mexico for this silver was greatly 
needed by the Mexican government. 
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Now that we have stopped buying their 
silver, Mexico is in sore need of money. 

If Mexico arranges a settlement suit- 
able to the United States, we will 
probably again start buying Mexico’s 
silver. 

But Mexico’s troubles do not end 
with Uncle Sam. 

John Bull (Great Britain) is being 
much firmer than Uncle Sam. Great 
Britain has sent a note to Mexico de- 
manding a return of the British oil 
properties that were seized. 

Will Mexico return the oil proper- 
ties to the British companies? 

If Mexico does not, what will Britain 
do? 

These questions will be answered by 
developments of the next few weeks. 


Chicago Zoo In Sadness 
Over Death of Su-Lin 


Su-Lin is dead. Su-Lin was the first 
giant panda ever brought to this coun- 
try. She lived for more than a year at 
the Brookfield Zoo in Chicago. 

Su-Lin died because of her own 
curiosity. She tried eating oak twigs. 
One of them stuck in her throat, and 
when it was removed it caused an in- 
fection which resulted in her death. 

Up until a few months ago, very few 
people had ever heard of the giant 
panda. It is one of the rarest_animals 
in the world. It is found in only one 
place in the world—a narrow strip of 
land along the border between China 
and Tibet. No white man had ever 
seen one alive until Theodore and Ker- 
mit Roosevelt shot one during a hunt- 

ng trip to Asia. 

Su-Lin was the first panda ever 
brought back alive. She was brought to 
this country by Mrs. William Harkness, 
Jr.. an American designer of dresses, 
who decided to hunt pandas. 

Su-Lin was found on November 9, 
1936, by two native guides who were 
with Mrs. Harkness. The panda was 
about ten days old when found, and 
weighed 2% pounds. She had to be fed 
and cared for as carefully as any in- 
fant of the same age. Mrs. Harkness 
named the baby panda Su-Lin, which 
means “a little bit of something cute” 
n Chinese. 


The Comforts of Home 


Mrs. Harkness brought Su-Lin to the 
United States, and sold her to the 
Brookfield Zoo. Here everything pos- 
sible was done for her comfort and 
convenience. Her quarters had the 
latest sanitary and air-conditi@ning 
equipment. Doctors were called at the 
slightest sign of illness. 

The assistant director of the Brook- 
field Zoo said Su-Lin was the smartest 
animal there. She could open locks 
that would stump the smartest of chim- 
panzees. 

Last February Mrs. Harkness 
brought back a second live baby giant 
panda named Mei-Mei (little sister). 
She became a playmate of Su-Lin. Now 
Mei-Mei is the only giant panda in this 
country. 
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Ship Ahoy! Photo of Su-Lin in one of 
her playful moods. Photo is from the 
new book, “The Baby Giant Panda,” 
by Ruth Harkness, published by Car- 
rick & Evans, Inc., New York City. 


Last week word came from Floyd 
Tangier Smith, American big game 
hunter in China, announcing that he 
has captured four giant pandas. Three 
are males and one a female. Smith is 
now on his way home to America, and 
is bringing the pandas. The Brookfield 
Zoo hopes to buy at least one to take 
the place of Su-Lin. But Chicagoans 
who came to know Su-Lin will never 
be satisfied with a substitute. 

Mrs. Harkness is planning to return 
to China early in May to find another 
panda She has written two books 
about er adventures in capturing the 
pandas. One, for grownups, is called 
The Lady and the Panda. The other, 
for boys and girls, is called The Baby 
Giant Panda. 

From the picture on this page, you 
can tell that the panda is an extraor- 
dinary animal. It’s a member of the 
raccoon family, and looks like a teddy 
bear. It is mostly dirty white in color, 
and has black trimmings. Two black 
ears and a black circle around each 
eye are its most remarkable features. 

The panda is a good-tempered ani- 
mal and is easily tamed. Also it is very 
lazy, and spends most of its time sit- 
ting. When a panda wants food that is 


" nearby, it prefers to roll over to get it 


instead of standing up and walking 
over to it. The panda’s chief ‘ood is 
bamboo sticks, of which it eats large 
quantities every day. 


FRENCH CRISIS 


France has a President and a Con- 
gress (Senate and Chamber of Depu- 
ties) just as we have, but their govern- 
ment works differently than ours. The 
French President, Albert Lebrun, is 
only a figurehead. He has very little 
power. The man with the power in 
France is the Premier. He is the real 
head of the government. But he stays 
in power only as long as the Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies back him up 
(vote in favor of his policies). 

Last week Premier Leon Blum and 
his whole Cabinet were forced to re- 


sign. Premier Blum was head of a 
Popular Front Cabinet. The program 
of this Cabinet was similar to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s New Deal. Last week 
Premier Blum asked the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies to grant him 
emergency powers for ninety days. He 
asked for this power “to meet the 
needs of national defense, to protect 
the gold reserves of the Bank of 
France and to reconstruct the finances 
and economy of the nation.” The 
Chamber of Deputies supported him 
with a vote of 311 to 250. But the Sen- 
ate voted against him 223 to 49. So 
Blum resigned, as is the French custom 
when the Premier fails to win the sup- 
port of both houses. 

Now Eduoard Daladier is France’s 
Premier. His Cabinet is no longer a 
Popular Front Cabinet, but is strong 
on the conservative side. Daladier may 
not last long. French premiers some- 
times change two or three times a 
month. ; 


NEWS SHORTS 


Big “Ja” for Hitler 


Ninety-nine percent of the voters of 
Austria and Germany went to the polls 
last Sunday (April 10) and voted in 
favor of Anschluss (union of Austria 
and Germany). The vote which is 
called a plebiscite, was ordered by 
Chancellor Hitler. He wanted to show 
the world that the German people ap- 
proved his conquest of Austria. Voters 
could mark their ballots with an X, 
either for ja (in favor of Anschluss) or 
nein (against it). Nobody expected 
very many people to vote nein, because 
the people of Germany have wanted 
Anschluss for many years. And the 
people of Austria, though many of them 
are distrustful of Hitler, thought it 
would be useless now to vote against 
Hitler’s policy, since Anschluss had 
actually happened. To get out a large 
number of voters, Nazi party workers 
called on people in their homes; and 
provided automobiles and stretchers 
for the sick, aged and feeble. Jews were 
not allowed te vote, either in Austria or 
Germany. The Nazi party has deprived 
them of their citizenship. 


‘Phone rates too high 


A report by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission says that telephone 
rates are 25% more than they should 
be. The report was made after the Com- 
mission had studied the problem for 
three years. President Walter S. Gif- 
ford, of the telephone company, said 
that the report is unfair. The United 
States has the “best and cheapest tele- 
phone service in the world,” he said. 
Telephone rates will not be reduced 
right away, because the telephone com- 
pany will fight the Commission’s de- 
cision. 


Fireside Chat 


As this issue went to press, President 
Roosevelt was preparing one of his 
informal fireside chats over the radio. 
He wants the people to back up his re- 
quest for relief money and recovery 
measures. See next week’s issue. 
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RIDDLES 


Continued from page 10 


place, I dare say, he was right. Any- 
way, the ring belonged to him now. 

“Never mind,” he said. “The ring 
would have been mine now if you 
had found it; so you would have lost it 
anyway. And I will let you off on one 
condition.” 

“Yes, what iss it? What does it wish 
us to do, my precious?” 

“Help me to get out of these places,” 
said Bilbo. 

Now Gollum had to agree to this, if 
he was not to cheat. He still very much 
wanted to just try what the stranger 
tasted like; but now he had to give up 
all idea of that. Still there was the little 
sword; and the stranger was wide 
awake and on the lookout, not unsus- 
pecting as Gollum liked to have the 
things which he attacked. So perhaps 
it was best after all. 

As they went along up the tunnel 
together, Gollum flip-flapping at his 
side, Bilbo going very softly, he 
thought he would try the ring. He 
slipped it on his finger. 

“Where iss it? Where iss it gone to?” 
said Gollum at once, peering about 
with his long eyes. 

“Here I am, following behind!” said 
Bilbo, slipping off the ring again, and 
feeling very pleased to have it and to 
find that it really did what Gollum 
said. 

Now on they went again, while Gol- 
lum counted the passages to left and 
right. 

“Here’ss the passage,” he whispered 
at last. “It musst squeeze in and sneak 
down. We durstn’t go with it, my pre- 
cious, no we durstn’t, gollum!” 

So Bilbo slipped under the arch, and 
said good-bye to the nasty, miserable 








‘Moke PEOPLE 
MOorkrE FUN 










® O_p Town Boars take a tremendous 
load for their size. They’re trim craft, 
with graceful lines for speed and com- 
fort. Built and braced to stand the 
heaviest outboard motors. 

You never have to baby an Old 
Town. There are tough, fast, open- 
deck models for sport. Big seaworthy 
boats for the family. Made of the finest 
materials by expert craftsmen. 

FREE CATALOG pit Siitwood beats for 


the family, and all kinds of Canoes, Out- 
beard Beats, rowbeats, dinghies. Write to- 
day. Address Old Tewn Cance Company, 
452 Elm Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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creature; and very glad he was. He did 
not feel comfortable until he felt quite 
sure it was gone, and he kept his head 
out in the main tunnel listening until 
the flip-flap of Gollum going back to 
his boat died away in the darkness. 
Then he went down the new passage. 

It was a low, narrow one, roughly 
made. Soon it began to go up, and after 
a while it climbed steeply. That slowed 
him down. But at last after some time 
the slope stopped, the passage turned 
a corner and dipped down again, and 
at the bottom of a short incline he saw 
filtering round another corner — a 
glimmer of light. Not red light as of 
fire or lantern, but pale ordinary out- 
of-doors light. Then he began to run. 
Scuttling along as fast as his little legs 
would carry him he turned the corner 
and came suddenly right into an open 
place where the light, after all that 
time in the dark, seemed dazzlingly 
bright. Really it was only a leak of 
sunshine in through a doorway, where 
a great «loor, a stone door, was left a 
little open. 

Bilbo blinked, and then he suddenly 
saw the goblins; goblins in full armor 
with drawn swords sitting just inside 
the door, and watching it with wide 
eyes, and the passage that led to it! 
They saw him sooner than he saw 
them, and with yells of delight they 
rushed upon him. 

Whether it was accident or presence 
of mind, I don’t know. Accident, I 
think, because the hobbit was not used 
yet to his new treasure. Anyway he 
slipped the ring on his left hand—and 
the goblins stopped short. They could 
not see a sign of him. Then they yelled 
twice as loud as before, but not so de- 
lightedly. 

“Where is it?” they cried. 

“Go back up the passage!” some 
shouted. 

“Look out for the door,” bellowed 
the captain. 

Whistles blew, armor clashed, 
swords rattled, goblins cursed and 
swore and ran hither and thither, fall- 
ing over one another and getting very 
angry. There was a terrible outcry, to- 
do, and disturbance. 

Bilbo was dreadfully frightened. 

“I must get to the door, I must get to 
the door!” he kept on saying to him- 
self, but it was a long time before he 
ventured to try. Then it was like a 
horrible game of blindman’s buff. 

The door was still ajar, but a goblin 
had pushed it nearly to. Bilbo strug- 
gled but he could not move it. He tried 
to squeeze through the crack. He 
squeezed and squeezed, and he stuck! 
It was awful. His buttons had got 
wedged on the edge of the door and the 
door-post. He could see outside into the 
open air: there were a few steps run- 
ning down into a narrow valley be- 
tween tall mountains; the sun came out 
from behind a cloud and shone bright 
on the outside of the door — but he 
could not get through. 

Suddenly one of the goblins inside 
shouted: “There is a shadow by the 
door. Something is outside!” 

Bilbo’s heart jumped into his mouth. 
He gave a terrific squirm, Buttons 
burst off in all directions. He was 





SOME FUN 


Short on Poles 


Regimental headquarters had just 
been set up and the fussy colonel de- 
cided that he must have a flagstaff. 
“O’Hara,” he told his orderly, “go out 
and get me a tall pole—the tallest you 
can find.” 

Ten minutes later O’Hara re-entered 
with a lanky and embarrassed com- 
panion. “Colonel,” he explained, “there 
ain’t a Pole in the outfit over five-foot- 
eight, but this guy’s a Lithuanian, and 
whatever you wan‘ him for, I don’t be- 
lieve nobody will ever notice the dif- 
ference.”—Newmarket Era. 


Arithmetic 


Teacher: If you added seventy-six 
thousand, nine hundrei and twenty- 
three to eighty-one ‘thousand, four 
hundred and twelve, what would you 
get? 

Johnnie: A wrong answer. 





Judge 

“What's this I hear about you playin’ 

hookey from the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, Mom?” 


Dead End 


The electrician was puzzled. “Hey,” 
he called to his assistant, “put your 
hand on one of those wires.” 

The assistant did as he was told. 

“Feel anything?” 

“No.” 

“Good,” said the electrician. “I was- 
n’t sure which was which. Don’t touch 
the other or you'll drop dead.”—Froth. 


The teacher asked the class to name 
the ten greatest men in the world. One 
boy wrote: 

The New York Yankees ........ 9 

Charlie Chaplin ... 


10 





through, with a torn coat and waist- 
coat, leaping down the steps like a 
goat, while bewildered goblins were 
still picking up his nice brass buttons 
on the doorstep. 

Of course they soon came down after 
him, hooting and hallooing, and hunt- 
ing among the trees. But they don’t 
like the sun: it makes their legs wob- 
ble and their heads giddy. They could 
not find Bilbo with the ring on, slipping 
in and out of the shadow of the trees, 
running quick and quiet, and keeping 
out of the sun; so soon they went back 
grumbling and cursing to guard the 
door. Bilbo had escaped. 
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BOB FELLER. Here is a movie strip 
of the pitching action of Bob Feller, 
the 19-year-old Cleveland Indian, who 
broke into the big leagues two years 
ago with much fanfare. Last year, in 
his first game of the season, he hurt his 
arm, and was kept out of action for 
several months. This season he appears 
to have his fast ball buzzing better 
than ever, and big things are expected 
of him by Manager Vitt and the Cleve- 
land fans. Will Bob fulfill their hopes? 


EATHER MAN willing, the 
W i league baseball sea- 
son will open today (April 


18). All sixteen clubs appear happy 
and hopeful, but the pennant is 154 
games away and only one team in 
each league can win out in the end. 

Let’s look over the teams and see 
how they compare with one another 
as they start out on the race that will 
last until October. 

A strong all-round team must 
have, first, good pitching. This is con- 
sidered 45 per cent of a team’s 
strength. Batting is considered about 
35 per cent, fielding 45 per cent, and 
team. spirit 5 per cent. 


The American League 


Starting with the New York Yan- 
kees, we see a team that has all these 
strong points in the proportions need- 
ed. The 1938 Yankees should be even 
stronger than they were last year, 
which is a dreadful thing for the’rest 
of the American League teams, be- 
cause the Yankees won their league 
championship by the comfortable mar- 
gin of 13 games, and went on to win 
the World Series. 

To replace Tony Lazzeri at second 
base, the Yanks are using Joe Gordon, 
who came up from the Yanks’ farm in 
Newark of the International League. 

The team’s terrific home run power 
remains intact with “Two-Gun” Lou 
Gehrig, Joe DiMaggio, Bill Dickey and 
George Selkirk on the firing line. 
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BATTER UP! 


The Major Leagues Open the Season 


In the pitcher’s box, Charlie Ruffing 
and “Goofy” Gomez are each expected 
to win 20 games again. Monte Pear- 
son, who was out with a sore arm dur- 
ing most of the 1937 season, is fit as a 
fiddle. Atley Donald, Joe Beggs and 
Spud Chandler—prize pitching rookies 
from Newark—will see plenty of action. 

Most of the Yankees’ competition is 
expected to come from Detroit. The 
Tigers led the league in batting in 1937 
and boast a Murderers’ Row of their 
own in Charley Gehringer, voted the 
most valuable player in the American 
League last season; Hank Greenberg, 
first baseman who led both leagues in 
runs batted in; and Catcher Rudy 
York. York, 
part Indian, 
last year 
broke Babe 
Ruth’s record 
of 16 home 
runs in a sin- 
gle month. 

Strong 
though they 















are in hitting, the 
Tigers are weak in 
the pitcher’s box. 
When Detroit was 
winning pennants 
«n 1934 and °35, 
Schoolboy Rowe 
and Tommy 
Bridges were the 
workhorses of the 
pitching staff. Today Manager 
Mickey Cochrane can depend on 
neither of these worthies. Both have 
arm ailments. The pitching burden 
will have to be shared by Elden 
Auker, submarine ball specialist, 
Boots Poffenberger, Roxie Lawson, 
Jake Wade and Vernon Kennedy, 
who was received in a trade from 
Chicago. 

The Chicago White Sox finished 
third last season; Cleveland, fourth; 
and the Boston Red Sox, fifth. How do 
they figure to close in on the Yankees? 
Chicago and Boston are no better off 
than they were in 1937, but the Cleve- 
land Indians are real dark horses. They 
have batting punch in “Lemons” Sol- 
ters, Hal Trosky, Earl Averill and Roy 
Weatherly, and boast an excellent 
pitching staff in Johnny Allen, Denny 
Galehouse, Mel Harder and Bob Feller. 

In 1937 Allen tied the major league 
pitching record for consecutive victo- 
ries by hanging up 16 in a row. The 
game that broke his streak was the 





THE BOY ON THE FRONT COVER is Tim Sulli- 
van, 17-year-old lerd high keeper of the New 
York Yankees’ bats. The picture shows him keep- 
ing the bats warm during a game at Yankee 
Stadium. Tim, a high school graduate, has just 
returned from St. Petersburg, Florida, where he 
performed his usual duties at the Yankees’ spring 


teaining camp. , 


only one he lost all season! Mel Har- 
der has the best curve ball in the 
league. 

The Philadelphia Athletics, St. Louis 
Browns and Washington Senators 
show little promise of climbing to the 
top. If they do manage to finish among 
the first four at the end of the season, 
it will be a big surprise to everybody. 
Stranger things have happened in 
baseball! 


National League 


In the National League, prospects for 
a close four-team race are very bright. 
Like the Yankees in the American 
League, the Giants will be gunning for 
their third straight pennant. Manager 
Bill Terry has virtually the same line- 
up as he had last year, but, among his 
ace pitchers, old Carl Hubbell isn’t get- 
ting any younger and “Slick” Castle- 
man is out with a sore arm. Southpaw 
Jim Melton in 1937 was the first rookie 
ever to win 20 games in his first year. 
Terry predicts even bigger things for 
his lanky left-hander this season. 

The Chicago Cubs are éxpected to 
give the Giants the most trouble. They 
have a flock of National League “bests” 
in their line-up—the best second base- 
man, Billy Herman; best catcher, Gab- 
by Hartnett; best right fielder, Frank 
Demaree; and best third: baseman, 
Stanley Hack. In Bill Lee, Larry 
French, Tex Carleton, LeRey Parme- 
lee, Clyde Shoun and Curt Davis, Man- 
ager Charley Grimm has a large and 

competent pitching 


staff. 
~ iy The dangerous 
oe f club is the St. Louis 


Cardinals. If Dizzy 
Dean keeps going in 
top form, the Cardi- 
nals will give both 
Giants and Cubs a 
merry chase. The 


Cards fin- 
ished 15 
games be- 
hind the 
Giants last 
season when 
Dizzy Dean 
won only 13 
games. 
Pittsburgh 
has the bat- 
ting power in Paul and Lioyd Waner, 
Floyd Vaughn, Rookie John Rizzo, Al 
Todd and Gus Suhr, but need more 
strength in the pitching box. The Bos- 
ton Bees have a world of pitching tal- 
ent in Lou Fette, Jim Turner, Danny 
MacFayden and Ira Hutchinson, but 
are weak in batting. Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia and Cincinnati have little 
chance to break into the first division. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 
The Weekly Puzzle Page 


Edited by EUGENE SHEFFER 


SPRING STYLE IN CROSSWORDS 


ASHIONS change even in crosswords, so you may not recognize this 
i. one at first. It has no definitions. Some of the squares have already been 
filled by their proper letters. Your job is to complete all the words, so that 
every blank square is given its proper letter. Eight words are completely 
missing. They are 1 across, 12 across, 42 across, 5 down, 8 down, 21 down, 26 
down and 33 down. Each of these eight completely missing words is the 
name of a common article of clothing. There are many clues. For instance, 
15 across is obviously TEA, since there is no other common three-letter word 
beginning with T and ending with A. 44 across is a well-known Biblical 
character. 34 down is an examination. 24 across is a number. Now YOU doit! 




















BUY HIS WORDS 


We've talked a lot in this issue about 
buying clothes, but in the puzzle below 
our merchant is in the word-buying 
business. Starting with the letter A, 
form a new two-letter word by adding 
one letter which will fit the definition 
given below. Then by adding anoth- 
er. letter to this word, form a three- 
letter word answering its proper defin- 
ition. Repeat this process for each of 
the words required by the diagram be- 
low, always remembering to add a let- 
ter to the previous word in order to 
get a completely new word. If you buy 
your letters properly, you will be able 
to form the word merchant when you 
reach the eighth line. 


DEFINITIONS 


- Egyptian Sun God 
- Organ of hearing 
At hand 

. A hoisting machine 
. Hypnotic spell 
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DOUBLE WORD SQUARE 


In the diagram below are two 
squares. When you have filled them in 
with the words defined on the right, 
the words in each square will be the 
same reading across and down, and 
the stars will give you an extra word, 
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reading both down and across, which 
means “a woven fabric.” 


FIRST SQUARE 
1. 27th President of the U. S, 
2. Capable 
3. Plant used in making linen, 
4. A subject, topic or theme 


SECOND SQUARE 
Small piece of baked clay 
- A thought or concept 
To look at slyly 
To gain as a reward for labor 


Awin 





WORD HUNT 


Here are the letters of two inter- 
esting words which appear in this is- 
sue of Junior Scholastic. We have 
scrambled the letters, and your job is 
to unscramble them. After unscram- 
bling thern, see if you can define them. 

OTARFILMINY 
SUCPOSCINUO 


NDA GA 


- One who chants 
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ANSWERS (Issue of Apr. 9) 


The 28 words of EASY WORD 
BUILDING are formed as follows: 
shipshape, shipwreck, shipboard, ship- 
builder, shipmate, shipload; catnip, 
catboat, catcall, catfish, catgut; pen- 
name, penknife, penholder; table- 
cloth, table d’hote, table land, table- 
spoon; hammock, hamper, hamstring, 
hamlet; handbook, handcuff, handball, 
handbill, handsaw, handspring. 


The KOLLEGE-KUT KROSSWORD 
is completed as follows— 


Tj|OjO R|E 
A R V 
B NIE 

R 





